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in this way to pay more attention to library 
facilities. 

In closing I wish to make one comment, 
and that is this, that while there are many 
libraries in this country which are doing ef- 
fective Americanization work, the number 
Is relatively small. It is small for two rea- 
sons: first, because librarians and Ameri- 
cans generally have not appreciated the 
problem of Americanization and the part 
which the library can play in this process, 
and second, because our state and city gov- 
ernments have not interested themselves 



sufficiently in civic questions. Government 
■itself is a civic factor, yet we have been too 
much interested in the machinery of gov- 
ernment and not enough in real civic rela- 
tionships between the various citizens of a 
community. We must do something more 
than merely try to educate: we must try to 
inspire and instill in the mind of the for- 
eigner the instinct of civic responsibility 
to the community. That is one of the 
things which the school and the library 
must and can do in this great Americaniza- 
tion problem. 



AMERICANIZING BOOKS AND PERIODICALS FOR IMMIGRANTS 

By J. M. Campbell, Director, Work with foreigners, Massachusetts Free Public Library 

Commission 



I think the first time the American 
Library Association put itself on record as 
having any duty towards our immigrant 
population was at the Narragansett meet- 
ing in 1906 when Dr. Canfield made a mo- 
tion that the institute should investigate 
the subject and report to the Association. 
What became of that suggestion, I do not 
know. If there has been an investigation 
and report by that august body, it has not 
reached the ears of one humble member 
of the Association! 

At that meeting, I made a plea for more 
and better material — books, pamphlets and 
magazines — with which to satisfy the 
hungry demands of our foreign-speaking 
population. If I recollect rightly, I referred 
to the "starvation diet" on which we were 
trying to produce results. I regret to say, 
we have not fattened perceptibly since then, 
though we have a little for which we can 
give thanks and I am here once more to 
ask — with your indulgence — that the mem- 
bers of the Association make known our 
starving condition, in the hope that we 
will receive help to enable us to carry out 
the program Mr. Wheaton has laid out for 
us. 

This seems to be the psychological 
moment, for "Americanization" is the word 



of the hour. There are innumerable defini- 
tions of the word, from those of the presi- 
dential candidates to that given me by an 
Italian friend. In response to my inquiry 
as to what he thought of all the talk about 
Americanization, he said, "With all respect, 
I really think the Americans who are so 
much agitated about the loyalty of the for- 
eign-born now, are really whistling to keep 
up their courage. They know, in the 
struggle for wealth and social position, 
many Americans have forgotten the 
patriot's zeal and the passion for justice 
which in the old days made this country — 
in the true sense of the word — a real 
democracy. We have to acknowledge that 
we have had a privileged class with its 
grip on politics which, in some cases, used 
its power in such disgraceful ways that 
'politics' became a by-word for corruption. 
In the swinging of the pendulum there is 
hope for the return to the sturdy incor 
ruptibility of the just and liberty-loving 
that the newcomers shall be impressed with 
citizenship of the pioneers. And in order 
the importance of living up to our ideals — 
rather than in following our recent example 
— everyone is now shouting 'Americaniza- 
tion.' There is no need to fear the lack of 
loyalty to American ideals on the part of 
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the immigrant class; they set far too great 
a value on liberty and justice. And to 
those of foreign birth in high places who, 
following our example, aspire to 'privilege' 
through corruption, the cry of 'Americaniza- 
tion' will never reach." 

I am giving you his opinion as it points 
to the place where we through our libraries 
can lay the emphasis; and where we feel 
the pinch of our "starvation diet" in the 
way of inadequate material. 

Few libraries can reach the foreign-born 
in high places from whom we may have 
cause to fear disloyalty. Many, many 
libraries — ever so many more than ever 
thought of such a thing at the time of the 
Narragansett meeting — are doing active, in- 
tensive work with the immigrant class who 
come here open-minded, ready to appreciate 
the torch of an enlightened civilization 
which this country is trying to show to 
the world, founded on equal justice for all; 
the moral asset which makes Lincoln's 
definition of this government "of the people, 
by the people, for the people" — more than a 
dream. And yet how little of the right 
material to intensify this love of the ideals 
of our government do we have in foreign 
languages! 

I am not speaking of the literatures of 
foreign languages; we have that in both 
quantity and good quality. The more we 
work with the books in foreign languages 
the greater our surprise at the many in- 
teresting and admirable things to be found 
in most of them; the brightness of the 
French plays and poetry; the character- 
istic thoroughness of Germany's contribu- 
tion to the world's science and government; 
the romance of Italy's literature; the depth 
and graphicness of Russia's drama and fic- 
tion, which is now coming into its own; 
and so on through almost all languages. 
While we have much to learn of foreign 
literatures, largely on account of our lack 
of culture of the language senses, we need 
have no misgivings as to the extent of this 
literature though difficult to procure just 
at this time. While these things are essen- 
tial to success in attracting the foreign- 
speaking to our libraries, they are not the 



most fundamental to our success in chain- 
ing the mass of our foreign population to 
the ideals we are seeking to present, — the 
Vision of greater liberty and wider oppor- 
tunities which was the lure that brought 
many to these shores. And is not this really 
the only thing this country has to offer of 
real worth? We have no national culture, no 
national language and stand supreme in 
the eyes of the world today only for our 
wealth. As one of the Italian newspapers 
recently stated — if by some strange fatality 
most of the things we boast about, our 
buildings, wonderful engineering feats, rail- 
roads, etc., should all be wiped out, we 
would only lose material things, bricks, 
iron, mechanism, gold. But the pioneer 
spirit which has spelt Liberty for all times 
and nations; the spirit of sacrifice which 
led the pilgrims to face unknown dangers, 
privation and suffering in order to found 
a haven for the oppressed and establish the 
principle of the brotherhood of man, this is 
the finest offering made to the world's his- 
tory and that can never be lost. This is the 
thing we should seek to perpetuate for our 
foreign-speaking population and for which 
the material is so strangely lacking. For 
many nationalities we have absolutely 
nothing to offer about this country in their 
own language, and even for the others, 
who is writing our history for them? Per- 
sonally, I feel that those whose interest 
and love for this country is greatest ought 
to be better equipped to tell the nation's 
story and inspire it with the true spirit; 
they should be the ones to undertake the 
task and not leave it to foreigners to 
interpret for us, or simply supply the dry 
bones of history. And look at the form in 
which even these things come to us; take 
Sawicki's Polish history of the United 
States, undoubtedly accurate and better 
than the average foreign-made history, but 
look at the paper, type and illustrations; 
look at the picture of Benjamin Franklin, 
or even worse, General Lee, and see if you 
think it would inspire respect, far less 
admiration, for the Bayard of our history. 
With such historians as Channing, Ban- 
croft, Fiske, Parkman, Lodge, Winsor and 
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countless others, I hate to have such un- 
known names as Cermak, Badach, Gtani, 
Sawickl, etc., supplying our history to their 
different nationalities. We want the in- 
spired histories to create the Vision which 
is to be the salvation of our newcomers. 

And in the more practical matters of life"" 
in this country, how strangely silent we 
have been! To me it always seems most 
unpatriotic to circulate books on poultry- 
raising in Italian, for instance, which con- 
tain no mention of "Plymouth Rocks" or 
"Rhode Island Reds," yet in spite of the 
enormous amount of gratuitous informa- 
tion issued by both federal and state depart- 
ments of agriculture, and our loud cries to 
the immigrant of "back to the land," we 
have to satisfy the demand for such ma- 
terial with books published abroad, and 
dealing with conditions entirely different 
from those our immigrant people meet here. 
It is only their native wit that saves them 
from shipwreck! 

Look at the ridiculous conditions we find 
in our work in Massachusetts. I have been 
told by bankers, that, for the amount of 
money invested, there is nothing showing 
as great a return as is earned by the Poles 
and Italians raising onions and tobacco in 
the Connecticut Valley. Their harvests net 
millions and most of this goes right back 
into improvements upon the land. To see 
that lovely valley you can readily believe 
this. When we have requests for printed 
material on these crops for the foreign- 
speaking husbandmen, we either have to 
say there is nothing, for tobacco and onions 
are not cultivated to any extent in Poland, 
so we cannot procure material from there; 
or supply the demand with material printed 
in English which is a barrier to the under- 
standing of the majority. Another instance 
of our helplessness. The most successful 
in raising cranberries and strawberries in 
Massachusetts are the Portuguese on the 
Cape. When the Falmouth Library had 
requests for printed material on the cul- 
ture of small fruits in Portuguese, the only 
thing we could send to supply the need 
was either books in English, or imported 
books in Portuguese, barely mentioning 



strawberries, as in Portugal they are not 
cultivated to the degree which would 
dignify them to be considered as a crop, 
the Portuguese consul tells me; cranberries 
were not mentioned at all, but there were 
fascinating pictures of the "espalier" 
method of training fruit along brick walls, 
which are about as scarce on the Cape as 
cranberries in Portugal. And such experi- 
ences can be multiplied indefinitely in most 
of the practical concerns of life in this 
country, whether we are interested in agri- 
culture, manufacture, hygiene, the laws, or 
what not. 

Where are we to look for aid to remedy 
our difficulties? Personally, I think we can 
look hopefully to the patriotic societies for 
the right, inspiring historical material but 
we have to acquaint them with the need 
and then convince them that it is their 
"job" to provide the right material to 
enable us to perpetuate the spirit of 
patriotism of their ancestors, of which the 
"Sons of the Revolution," "Daughters of the 
Revolution," "Mayflower Descendants," etc., 
are so proud. The federal and state de- 
partments of agriculture must be made to 
see that the very information they are now 
distributing will be a welcome help, — and 
not a menace, — when translated into the 
only language our successful agricultural 
workers can read, their own. 

Then we will have to suggest to our 
publishers not to be outdone in patriotism 
by the publishers of the foreign-language 
presses and not to look too closely to a 
large financial profit from the books we 
need for this work. In speaking to an 
Armenian publisher about the lack of a 
history of the United States in Armenian, 
he said he regretted it as much as I did, 
as he felt sure it would be of great interest 
to his race. He was quite willing to put a 
good deal of time and some money into the 
publication of something, but he did not 
feel competent to supply the proper 
material. He would be quite willing to 
take the time to translate anything I could 
suggest, and to put his own money into the 
necessary stock and printing for an edition 
of say a thousand copies, and while he 
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did not expect to get his money back for 
some time, if ever, he would be glad to 
contribute his mite to a better understand- 
ing of this country's history for the benefit 
of his countrymen. I thought this was 
quite a generous offer. Having in mind a 
small U. S. history which would have been 
suitable, I wrote to the author asking if 
there would be any objection to having her 
book translated into Armenian, and pos- 
sibly Italian, and got a very cordial reply 
saying she would be only too glad if her 
little book could be made of benefit to our 
newcomers, but as the copyright stood in 
the name of her publishers, I had better see 
them. I wrote the publishers explaining 
what we wanted and asked if they would al- 
low the book to be translated and what ar- 
rangements could be made about the use of 
the plates for illustrating. They replied, I 
had better send the Armenian publisher to 
see them, which I did; and after getting him 
to call three different times, and after they 
had said each time they would look into 
the matter, but would make no offer one 
way or the other, he came to see me and 
said he would have to give up the idea; 
there were other ways in which he could 
help his own people and these publishers 
made him feel as if he were making illegal 
demands upon them. I urged him to write, 
asking them just to state their terms for the 
use of the cuts and the privilege of translat- 
ing the book, which he reluctantly did, and 
got a reply saying under no circumstances 
would they lend or rent the cuts and for 
the privilege of translating the text they 
wanted five per cent! This does not sound 
very patriotic from the firm which an enter- 
prising librarian discovered charges more 
per page for their books than any other 
publisher librarians usually patronize, espe- 
cially in comparison with the sacrifice the 



Armenian publisher was ready to make in 
order to spread a knowledge of this coun- 
try's history among his countrymen. 

As librarians I think our opportunity to 
help comes in buying freely the books 
we can get which seem good. I have visited 
several libraries where the librarian told 
me with evident pride that they did not 
have a single book on their shelves for 
learning English, or books about this coun- 
try in the foreign languages, they were so 
much in demand; but on inquiring, I dis- 
covered the library usually only owned a 
single copy of these very popular books. 
We can certainly afford to duplicate this 
sort of material, especially when at the 
same time we are encouraging the publica- 
tion of it. 

About periodicals in foreign languages. 
At present we are somewhat in the position 
of the galley-cook who went to the captain 
of his vessel and asked if a thing was lost 
when you knew where it was? On being 
answered, "Of course not, you fool!" he 
replied, "Well, Captain, your copper kettle 
is at the bottom of the sea." The receipt 
of foreign magazines is uncertain, owing to 
the war, and with the possibility of not get- 
ting them, there is just a question how far 
we should invest our money in them, 
though they are often the first tie to bind 
a foreigner to our libraries. 

I know some of you are thinking that, 
as librarians, our "job" is to circulate 
books, not endeavor to get them published. 
For our comfort, I think we can take to 
heart the parable of the faithful servant 
and decide whether we want to be con- 
sidered among those who buried their 
treasure, or whether we would rather hear 
the response, "Well done, good and faithful 
servant, thou hast been faithful over a few 
things, I will make thee ruler over many." 



